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REVIEWS 

The Gentle Art of Faking. By Riccardo Nobili. 8°, 318 pp., 31 Illustrations. Philadelphia, 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1922. 

Signer Nobili's handsomely made book offers considerably more than the title 
promises. Besides a full account of art forgeries, past and present, it furnishes a vivid 
and charming review of the whole history of art collecting in the Western world. Collecting 
seems to be always a symptom of artistic decadence. Art is public in its great periods. 
The great collecting nation of antiquity was not Greece but Rome, which produced her 
Marechal Soults, her forgers, her parvenu amateurs, her sycophant critics and dealers, 
her remnant of real connoisseurs quite after the fashion of New York today. Unquestion- 
ably, though Signor Nobili fails to mention the fact, Alexandria was a collecting city. The 
Greeks who assembled the great library, made grammars and commentaries, of course 
collected works of art. Indeed we may reasonably surmise that the general situation in 
second-century, B. C, Alexandria was quite comparable to that of eighteenth-century 
Paris, and that its influence was dominating throughout the civilized world of the time. 

Between the fall of Rome and the faint dawn of the Renaissance intervene nearly 
nine centuries without individual collecting, though most of the rich abbeys may be con- 
sidered as corporate collectors de facto. But Oliver Forzetta of Treviso, who flourished 
about 1335, seems to be the first Renaissance collector, hence the ancestor of the entire 
modern clan. A younger contemporary of Giotto, ' ' we know that in the above year of 1335 
he came to Venice to buy several pieces for his collection, manuscripts of the works of 
Seneca, Ovid, Sallust, Cicero, Titus Livius, etc., goldsmiths' work, fifty medals that had 
been promised him by a certain Simon, crystals, bronzes, four statues in marble, others 
representing lions, horses, nude figures, etc." Plainly Forzetta was the discursive sort 
of amateur of whom, as against the specialist, Signor Nobili approves. We modern 
collectors need feel no shame for our first ancestor. 

Since the fourteenth century, collecting has steadily increased with a certain lowering 
of the competence of the average collector. Forgery began even with the Renaissance, 
but has been vastly accelerated in recent times through the appearance of many amateurs 
of limited taste while of unlimited wealth, the shortage of available works of art, and the 
machinations of intelligent swindlers. 

Signor Nobili, who has been behind the scenes with the great dealers, gives an 
account as thorough as interesting of honest imitations sold fraudulently for originals, of 
intentional forgeries, and of revamped and improved originals. Of the three classes the 
overt forgery is on the whole the least dangerous, for it will always be inferior in quality to 
the thing it simulates. But the honest imitation, as in the case of the Florentine sculptor 
Bastianini, may be of excellent quality, while the revamped object will be, like the curate's 
egg, entirely good and persuasive in carefully chosen spots. Let me illustrate. 

The Sienese imitations of Joni were never made to deceive. They did, as a fact, 
deceive the elect, owing partly to the ignorance, partly to the guile, of the dealers. Fifteen 
years ago, in the small shops of Florence, these wares were offered as old or new according 
to the dealer's efctimate of the customer's knowledge. Today, from familiarity, Joni's 
imitations are quite harmless, which points Signor Nobili's hint that the finished collector 
must study imitations and forgeries almost as carefully as originals. 
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The first old master I bought, an alluringly mellow profile of a Doge, was wrong, and 
it was one of the best purchases I ever made. And after more than twenty years of 
collecting, only recently, I confidently bought a skilfully revamped primitive. The 
incident is worth recounting, for it illustrates in small the insidious nature of "improved" 
originals. The picture was a little enthroned Madonna of Giottesque type. The figures 
at the side of the throne were old, the Madonna's head palpably repainted in a better 
style. I bought the panel expecting to find the Madonna's original head beneath the 
repaint. But there was no head there, only old gold ground. Apparently the gable top 
of the panel had been injured and a new gable made from another old panel had been 
spliced on to serve as a specious ground for the new head. I had docilely drawn all the 
inferences the forger intended me to draw. The moral is of course that the sides of old 
panels should be inspected as carefully as the backs and fronts. 

No collector can read this book without profit. It is delightfully done, and so com- 
plete that I note no omissions except that of the notorious Venetian imitators, Pietro della 
Vecchia and Sebastiano Ricci. Numerous cuts show the excellence of the work of imitators 
and forgers up to today, thus asserting vividly the perils of modern amateurism. The 
only safeguards are caution, experience, and taste. Having these abundantly, the collector 
will not often be fooled, and will learn much from his occasional mishaps. In collecting, 
as in war, the balance between the offensive and defensive is never permanently upset, but 
the moment emphatically calls for such strengthening of the defensive as Signor Nobili's 
charming book affords. 

Frank Jewett Mather 

The Play of Sibyl Cassandra. By Georgiana Goddard King. Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, IL 

12°. Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr College, 1921. 

The interrelation of art and literature at different periods in the world's history has 
been much discussed in a general way during recent years, but very little that is definite 
and tangible has as yet been achieved in this field of investigation. Miss King's admirable 
little monograph is therefore a welcome contribution, especially in its concrete results, to 
one of the most important phases of the subject, the connection between art and drama 
in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Her essential purpose is an interpretation of the 
rather enigmatical Play (Auto) of the Sibyl Cassandra by the Portuguese dramatist of the 
early sixteenth century, Gil Vicente, who belongs also to Spain because the great majority 
of his dramatic pieces are written, in whole or in part, in Castilian; but, without any 
serious discursiveness, she has lightly and pleasantly woven into her essay an imposing 
array of significant and erudite information on the place of the Prophets and Sibyls in 
ritual, literature, painting, and sculpture. 

According to the pastoral and even popular tone that Gil Vicente is prone to give to 
his compositions, he represents the Sibyl Cassandra as a shepherdess refusing marriage 
with the shepherd Solomon (!) despite the exhortations of her uncles, Moses, Abraham, 
and Isaiah, and her aunts, the Persian, Erythraean, and Cimmerian Sibyls; the reason 
for Cassandra's obduracy is her impracticable desire to be the virgin of whom through 
inspiration she knows that the Christian God will be born. With a mass of cogent 
evidence Miss King explains the presence of Solomon by reference to the frequent 
mediaeval identification of Cassandra, who was occasionally treated as one of the Sibyls, 
with the Queen of Sheba, and she enumerates a series of examples from the sculpture of 
the Middle Ages in which the Wise Man, Solomon, and the Wise Woman, a vague confusion 



